MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE

of the forces of political dissent can be recognized in
the militant satirical weeklies. The South German sat-
irists, with their mocking but prudent strength, were
especially effective in the vigor of their comments
upon all forms of cultural hypocrisy. ]ugend and Sim-
plizissimus, two of the wittiest of the semipolitical
papers, both founded in Munich in 1896, provide
genuine and biting social criticism; Karl Kraus (1874-
1936, later the editor of the most individualistic organ
of Austrian cultural pessimism, Die Fackel, i899ff.)
and the belligerent but securely rooted Bavarian, Lud-
wig Thoma (1867-1921), were early contributors.

In the North the most conspicuous figure for the
next twenty years is Paul Ernst (1866-1933). Socialist
in politics but conservative in temperament and neo-
classicist in form, he analyzed with real conviction, in
his extensive and varied writings, the collapse of Ger-
man idealism (Zusammenbruch des deutschen Ideal-
hmiiSy 1918). Nietzsche's influence upon his thinking is
in many respects unmistakable. With ceaseless energy of
thought and severe self-discipline, he challenged, in his
austere tragedies (Canossa, 1908, Brunhild, 1909, and
Ariadne anf Naxos, 1912), as well as in many expert
narrative works (Dcr scbmale Weg zmn Gliick, 1904,
Saat auf Hoffnnng, 1916, Komodiantengeschicbten,
1920, Geschichten aus dem Silden, 1925, and others),
the determinism and fatalism of the naturalistic doc-
trines. A number of mature critical studies (e.g., Der
Weg zur Form, 1906, and Ein Credo, 1912) demon-